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SS participation 

to end March 31 


Heading ho 


To be ready to hit the road right alter classes 
Thursday, Jim Lamberth of Conroe, left, and 
Ricky Mashbnrn of Henderson, packed early. 


Spring holidays begin Friday and continue 
through April 2. Classes resume at 8 a.m. April 
3. [Staff photo by Gregg Burger] 


Comparing prices pays off 


* 


By ELAINE LANSING 

A grocery price survey by two 
meal management classes shows 
a comparative shopper can save 
16 percent on weekly groceries. 

The survey shows an overall 
variance of $4.50 on 29 items 
priced. 

Prices were checked in six 
Tyler supermarkets, Blanche 
Gibson, chairman of home eco¬ 
nomics, said. 

The overall low on 29 items in 
any one of the stores sampled is 
$24.09. The overall high is 
$28.59. 

“By shopping in one particular 
store for the 29 items, you will 
have $4.50 more in your pocket 
when you walk out than if you 
shop in another,’’ she said. 

Gibson would not reveal which 
store had the lowest rices. 

The stores involved in the price 


check are Skaggs Albertson, B- 
Mart, Big Star, Safeway, Brook¬ 
shires and Krogers. 

“We don’t need to ask for the 
store’s permission to check their 
prices. They have always been 
courteous to us,” Gibson said. 

Surveys are made on normal 
days when there are no specials. 

Price differentials on a half 
gallon of lowfat milk for example 
were 69 cents-$1.05. Lean ground 
beef per pound Was $1.09-$1.59. 
Regular ground beef varied from 
68 cents to $1.18 per pound. 

A whole frying chicken per 
pound ranges from 39-59 cents. 
Granulated sugar per pound 
starts at 55 cents and goes to 
$1.08. 

Other items checked were: 

Margarine per pound ranges 
from 43-63 cents, large eggs per 
dozen from 69-71 cents, cheddar 


cheese 


per pound from 


1 • » 



$1.75-$1.98, sirloin steak per 
pound from $1.38-$2.39. 

Other prices were pork chops 
per pound $1.18-$2.39, canned 
tuna ranged between 61-89 cents 
and frozen orange juice per can 
33-73 cents. 

“It is a revelation to the 

* • f , t 

students to realize the numerous 
prices on an identical item,’’ she 
said. 

She cited many reasons for the 
differences. 

“Some stores hire more bag 
boys. The customer pays for the 
added service. Also a store that 
gives stamps must charge the 
customer for the added expense. 
Bingo is the same thing. The 
customer pays for it,’’ Gibson 
explained. 

Most grocery stores have to 
sell other items because there is 
such a small profit on food. 

Sometimes a store will have a 
loss leader—a very low price on 
one item. This is to get the 
customer into the store, figuring 
he will buy something else before 
he leaves, she said. 


March 31 marks the end of 
Social Security payments for TJC 
faculty and staff. 

The discontinuation is a result 
of a voluntary vote by TJC 
employees two years ago. 

“The basic reason was the 
majority felt the Social Security 
Administration was insecure,” 
said TJC President Dr. H.E. 
Jenkins. 

Faculty and staff are covered 
under the retirement program of 
the state of Texas, he said. 

Social Security required a con¬ 
tribution from both faculty and 
staff and the college, Jenkins 
explained. “Many did not wish to 
pay it.” 

In July 1977 about a 6 percent 
increase in Social Security pay¬ 
ments went into effect. 

“There has been a 10 percent 
increase in TJC salaries,” Jenk¬ 
ins said. “The funds are available 
because the college no longer has 
to pay into Social Security.” 

Thomas Guy, district manager 
of Social Security Administration, 
said there is no provision for a 
refund of Social Security pay¬ 
ments in any case. 

TJC faculty and staff who have ' 
made payments into Social Se¬ 
curity have established a credit. 
The credit will remain in each 
individual’s record, Guy said. 

Depending on the amount of 
time money paid in, a person will 


be eligible for retirement benefits 
or death benefits. The amount of 
time required varies for each 
individual. 

Guy explained, “If a person 
pays into Social Security for 10 
years or more he is fully insured 
even though he never works 
again.” 

The amount of his benefit check 
will vary depending on the a- 
mount of money paid in. 

Even though a person has not 
worked long enough to be fully 
insured he may at some future 
date be covered again. 

“Otherwise,” Guy said, “TJC 
employees will not receive any 
benefits for what they paid in.” 

State and local government 
entities come under a special 
umbrella, Guy said. They have 
the choice to* be under Social 
Security or not to be. 

When an entity enters into an 
agreement with Social Security it 
has the option of withdrawing by 
a vote of its governing body. Once 
notice to withdraw is given it 
must remain in the system two 
more years. 

The law states an entity must 
be in the system for five years 
before it can give notice of 
withdrawal. It must stay in the 
system two years after notice is 
given. 

“Once an institution has with¬ 
drawn it can never re-enter,” Guy 
said. 


What 9 s Inside 

B.J.: Blue eyes 9 blue jeans 

See p. 2 



and wow 

On the scene at the 
crucifixion See p. 6 


* 



Bunny dilemma 


Freshman Cindy Barrera, left, from Edinburg 
and Doreen Angeli from Lewisville can’t decide 
whether they want a toy rabbit half their size 
for Easter or a real bunny on display in 


Broadway Square Mall. The live rabbits may 
be softer and cuddlier but the three-foot 
stuffed cottontail would be easier to keep in a 
dorm room. [Staff photo by Gregg Burger] 
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Popsinger B.J. Thomas mesmerizes packed house 


11 years of hits at BSU-sponsored concert. [Staff photos by Gregg Burger] 



By CARLA THORNTON 

If B.J. Thomas was a name you 
had not thought about much in 
recent years, the TJC concert 
should have changed all that. 

Thomas performed a satisfying 
hour and a half of early hits and 
recent releases intermingled with 
tunes from his grammy-winning 
gospel album “Home Where I 
Belong.” 

The pop singer received on this 
Baptist Student Union sponsored 
tour the same tumultuous East 
Texas welcome he got in 1970 
when he first visited Tyler. 
Whether it was because his fans 
were anxious to see him again 
after a long absence on the music 
scene or because they simply 
appreciated a good entertainer is 
uncertain. It was probably a little 
of both. 

After an hour’s worth of gospel 
rock provided by a local group, 
“Pure Faith,” the almost-full 
house was ready for Thomas. 

Dressed in jeans and a velvet 
navy blue coat and vest, he 
opened the evening with an early 
single, “No Love At All.” 

“Raindrops Keep Falling On 
My Head,” the “Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid” movie 
theme which put Thomas on top 
in the early ’70’s, followed shortly 
after to an appreciative house. 

In addition to his own six-piece 
band, Thomas was accompanied 


by five professional area mu¬ 
sicians, including band director 
Jack Smith who played coronet. 

The local back-ups got a chance 
to shine in “Another Somebody 
Done Somebody Wrong Song” 
and a favorite which launched 
Thomas’ career, “I’m So Lone¬ 
some I Could Cry.” 

Thomas shed his jacket and 
unbuttoned his vest before . em¬ 
barking on the next string of 
popular numbers, including a 
tune written for his daughter. 

“Don’t Worry Baby,” a hit 
revival of the old Beach Boys’ 
single which helped rejuvenate 
Thomas’ career, left the audience 
with one of the best feelings of 
the evening. So did “Hooked On 
A Feeling” and “I Just Can’t 
Help Believin’.” 

“Everybody Loves A Rain 
Song,” Thomas’ latest release, 
brought more enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse. 

The gospel portion of Thomas’ 
show, most of which came at the 
close, was received as eagerly as 
the preceding tunes. 

After a short testimony, 
Thomas jumped with “Without A 
Doubt” then slowed down for the 
pretty easy-rock title cut of his 
album “Home Where I Belong.” 

He topped off the religious 
numbers the best way he could 
have with “Mighty Clouds of 
Joy,” a song which puts to end 
once and for ' all the myth that 


gospel must be stiff and boring. 

The encore for the night was a 
boisterous good-time song “Play 
Something Sweet.” 

From pop to gospel, the show 
wasn’t a letdown. The B.J. 
Thomas concert was above all an 
exercise in feeling good inside. If 
nothing else, concert-goers left 


By BRENDA HOOKER 

The now legendary song 
. “Raindrops Keep Falling On My 
Head” from the movie “Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid” 
“changed everything” for pop- 
singer B.J. Thomas. 

That’s what Thomas told re¬ 
porters at a press conference 
preceding his concert in Wagstaff 
Gymnasium. 

Burt Bacharach and Hal David 
wrote the song that made Thomas 
into a nationally popular singer; 

Bacharach and David owned 
Thomas’ management contract 
and offered the song to him after 
being turned down by Bob Dylan. 

Twentieth Century Fox wanted 
to give the song to Ray Stevens 
but Bacharach and David felt 
since Dylan had turned it down so 
would Stevens. 

“I doubt there will ever be 
another hit as big as ‘Rain¬ 
drops,’ ” Thomas said. “It sold 
7.5 million records.” 


with a favorite Thomas melody 
still running through their minds . 
and a renewed fondness for the 
native-born Texan. 

The only disappointment was, 
that a wider variety of audience 
didn’t attend. It’s a safe assump¬ 
tion most college students and 
older adults would have been just 


So the Texas-born Thomas was 
given the chance to sing the one 
song that would eventually 
change his life. 

Thomas, born in Houston, got 
his start in the recording business 
in Rosenburg in the late 50’s 
where he joined his friends in a 
rock and roll group. 

His first hit was a reprise of the 
old Hank Williams’song “I’m So 
Lonesome I Could Cry.” 

About, his conversion to Christ¬ 
ianity, Thomas said he was 
“having a problem with my 
Christian status.” 

Thomas became a born again 
Christian Jan. 28, 1976 and for a 
couple of years has steadily given 
his testimony and feels he has 
“done it too much.” 

Thomas was considered to ap¬ 
pear on a television special 
with Pat and Debbie Boone but 
was turned down because he 
“would make the show too 
Christian.” 

“Now I’m being told I’m too 


as charmed as the high schoolers 
who made up more than half the 
audience. 

Those who did attend saw a 
very likable and talented man 
who has experienced the lowest 
low for a performer and seems to 
have come out a stronger and 
better entertainer for it. 


Christian for Pat Boone,” 
Thomas said. 

Now living in Euless, between 
Fort Worth and Dallas, Thomas 
has been touring since August. 
He does mostly one-night stands. 

He did, however, just finish a 
six-day tour in Canada and a 
nine-day performance in Lake 
Tahoe with Bill Cosby. 

His plans include hosting a 
“Midnight Special” and has a 
commitment with Warner Broth- 

V * . 

ers to do an album. 

Concerning television shows, 
he said “There’s just not any 
shows I want to do. All that is left 
is ‘Donny and Marie’.” 

He also plans to have one 
gospel record a year. 

About his financial status he 
just said, “Everything has been 
hard work but fun during the last 
couple of years.” 

Thomas’ group is a six piece 
band and his brother has served 
as his road manager for the last 
20 years. 




Add BJ. to ‘Butch Cassidy’ stars 
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Petroleum engineering major 

• ' ) • / 

wins minority scholarship 


Sophomore petroleum engi¬ 
neering major Nathaniel Simpson 
is a winner in the Engineering 
Scholarship Program for Minority 
Community College Graduates. 
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Engineering scholarship win¬ 
ner Nathaniel Simpson. 


Simpson was recommended to 
TJC President H.E. Jenkins by 
counselor Eugene Long. 

The scholarship is granted for 
one year | and is subject for 
renewal for two additional years 
for students who make satis¬ 
factory progress. 

The scholarship may be used at 
any accredited engineering school 
in the United States. 

Simpson plans to continue his 
education at Texas A&M after 
graduation from TJC this spring. 

At Texas A&M, Simpson will 
receive an award between 20 and 
80 percent of the single student 
budget, according to Alice B. 
McBride assistant director of the 
College Board. 

Simpson is a member of Phi 
Theta Kappa with a grade point 
average of 3.7 on a four point 
system. 

Simpson received the E.A. 
Allison Memorial Scholarship at 
TJC. He is a graduate of John 
Tyler High School. 


Audubon club spruces up 
Pirtle with evergreens 


Getting a jump on spring, the 
Tyler Chapter of the American 
Audubon Society has planted two 
new evergreen trees in front of 
the Pirtle Technology Building. 

The trees were planted in 
mid-winter so as not to “shock” 
them, botany instructor Tom 
Simmons said. 

While the trees are in a 
dormant state, their roots are not 
fully developed, making it easier 
for them to root into the cold hard 
winter ground. As the spring 
months approach and the ground 
thaws, the root system will en¬ 
large and fully develop and begin 
to extend into the soil, - Simmons 
explained. 

The trees, a Hume Holly and a 
Foster Holly, were planted in 
memory of two of the society’s 
original members, L.H. Huey and 
O.C. Sheffield. 

Both Huey and Sheffield and 
their wives were present at the 
planting, along with Simmons 
and other members of the society. 

Each tree bears a plaque 
honoring the man to whom it was 
dedicated. The tree’s common 
name, species name and the 
Texas Arbor Day date are also on 
the plaques. 

These trees will remain green 
throughout the year, making 
them perfect nesting and roosting 
locations for birds, Simmons said. 
This is one of the reasons the 
Audubon Society planted these 
particular types. 

Birds will also eat the red 


berries found on both trees, but 
students should not attempt to do 
so because they can be harmful, 
Simmons warned. 

The trees require no special 
care except for the addition of a 
small amount of fertilizer at the 
beginning of the spring season. 
Campus maintenance will care for 
the trees. 

Most of the trees found on the 
campus are water oaks planted in 
the 1940’s. These trees are decid¬ 
uous—they shed their leaves. 

The first planting day proved to 
be a foul one with snow and ice 
covering the ground, so. the 
planting was postponed until 
better weather. 

These are the first trees plant¬ 
ed by the Audubon Society on 
campus, Simmons said. 

% 

Woman joins 
college pack 

For several days a middle-aged 
student wandered into the Teepee 
and took a table by herself. 

She listened to the pounding 
music, peered through the 
smoke, watched the chaotic hub¬ 
bub. 

Someone asked her why she 
was attending college. 

Her eyes grew pensive. “I 
heard the young people were 
going to the dogs and 1 decided to 
join them.” 


McDonald’s® 

McFeast 

and regular order of fries 

Regular $1.30 value 

/■ * v * 

LIMIT ONE OFFER PER PERSON 
M \l \ WITH THIS COUPON. 

M H n GOOD ONLY AT: McDonald’s in Tyler 

I McDonald s 1300 South Beckham 
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CB talk can be risky 
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By SHARON McNUTT 

Breaker one-nine for the North 
Star, do you have a copy on the 
Timberwolf? 

This is a typical question you 
might hear on the popular Citizen 
Band radios. 

The Citizen Band radios have 
become a fad on campus because 
of their many uses. 

“The CB radio helps keep 
drivers alert while driving long 
distances such as many students 
do when they go home,” said 
Officer Wayne Helen of the Texas 
State Highway Department. 

“Also,” said Helen, “the CB 
helps drivers avoid accidents or 
construction in the road ahead.” 

Although the CB has many 
legal uses, there are those who 
misuse the CB. 

“Some burglers monitor cer¬ 
tain channels to tell when a place 
is not going to be occupied so they 
can rob it. Sometimes we get tips 
on the channels that the burglar is 
monitoring or talking on and we 
monitor them in order to get their 
general location. 

“By letting someone know a 
patrol car is in a certain area may 
alert a thief and allow him to 
escape before the police can get 
there,” said Helen. 

Helen warns CB’ers not to give 
any kind of information about 
where they are stopping to eat or 
what kind of car they are driving. 

“There are those who listen to 
the CB to find out this kind of 
information from travelers or 
truck drivers just to rob them. 

“In one case,” he explained, 
“a truck driver gave out the 
location where he was stopping to 
get coffee, and while he was in 
the cafe a group stripped his rig 
of its load.” 

Helen also warned women not 


'^ACT*** 


to stop or agree to meet anyone 
who asks her on the CB. 

“If we hear a girl agree to stop 
we try to locate her at once and 


warn her of the danger of meeting 
strangers—especially ones who 
are looking just for lonely ‘beav¬ 
ers’ on the CB.” 


Vaughn offers 335 magazines 
for student use in library 


Vaughn Library subscribes to 
335 different magazines, 167 
monthly, 23 weekly, 60 quarterly, 
“and 85 come irregularly,” said 
librarian Sue Betts. 

The magazines are displayed in 
the periodical room, located on 
the southwest side of the lower 
floor. After a year they are kept 
behind the circulation desk. 

“The magazine can’t be check¬ 
ed out, but students can take 
them any place in the library and 
use them, if they return them” to 
the periodical room or the circu¬ 
lation desk, explained Betts. 

The most popular magazines 
are Newsweek, Jet, Ebony, Time, 
Good Housekeeping, McCall, 
Modern Brides, Golf Digest, 
Glamour, Motor Trend and La¬ 
dies Home Journal. 

These popular magazines are 
colorful, usually carry a cover 
picture that illustrates one of the 
stories inside, and come in all 
different sizes. 

“All the popular magazines are 
kept behind the circulation desk 
because they were walking off,” 
Betts said. 

Some of the newest magazines 
the library subscribes to are 
American History Illustrated, 
Construction Methods and E- 
quipment and Flower and Gar¬ 
den. 

Less used magazines in the 


periodical room are Bio Science, 
Commentary, Current History, 
Grower Talks, American Eco¬ 
nomic Review and British History 
Illustrated. 

“Most students are not inte¬ 
rested in these kinds of maga¬ 
zines, so that’s why they are less 
used,” said Betts. 

For pleasure reading, the main 
interest of men students is Sports 
Illustrated and women students is 
Modern Brides. 

The library also contains scho¬ 
larly journals, such as Yale Re¬ 
view, the Mark Twain Journal, 
Journal of Law and Education, 
Journal of Psychology and Stud¬ 
ies in English Literature. 

Upstairs in the library is the 
Reader’s Guide. 

Students whd use the Reader’s 
Guide should look under the 
author or subject first. There 
they’ll find the article listed by 
author, name of the magazine, 
pages in the magazine and date of 
the issue. ■ | 

The Reader’s Guide can help 
the student find information on 
current events, fiction, drama and 
movie reviews. 11 

Seventy nine magazines titles, 
old ones that date back to 1930, 
are bound and kept upstairs. 

“The library is here for every 
student’s use,” Betts said. 
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14 speech students 
to attend state contest 


Fourteen speech and drama 
students will go to Temple March 
30-April 1 for the annual Texas 
Junior College Association’s 
Sweepstakes contest. 

Students competing in the 
sweepstakes are Mike Conner, 
Kay Buchanan, Cheryl Sepmoree, 
Cathie Oxley and Charlene 
“Shorty” Decuir. 

Also Kay Schottach, Vernon 
Tirey, Darlene Johnson, Ronda 
Basye, Tony Noakes, Allison 
Sanders and Mike Andrews. 

Other TJC students attending 
are Barb Davis Westbrooks and 
Rick Higgenbotham. 

The contest has two divisions, 
public address and oral interpre¬ 
tation. Each division is broken 
into catagories, says Dr. Jean 
Browne, chairman of the speech 
and drama department. 

Public address is discussion, 
debate, persuasion speech and 
extemporaneous speech. 

Oral interpretation includes 
duologue, monologue, poetry 
reading, prose reading and the 
reader’s theater. 

“Students cannot have more 
than 60 hours credit to be ; a 
participant,” said Browne. ‘‘A 
school audition is made to de¬ 
termine which students will at- 

* * 

tend the Sweepstakes.” 


Faculty members traveling to 
the contest are M’liss Hindman, 
speech instructor and Browne. 

“This is the toughest contest 
we go to because it is competi¬ 
tive,” said Jacque Shackelford, 
speech instructor. “And the 
students are so well trained. Also 
the bigger colleges have the 
advantage.” 

Readers theater is a play read 
by students for the speech con¬ 
test. The material is written by 
Browne and Shackelford. 

4 

“This year the students came 
up with the idea for the reader’s 
theater play ‘How Odd of God to 
Choose the Jews,’ ” said Shack¬ 
elford. 

Browne says this year’s contest 
could end the Sweepstakes a- 
wards as they have been conduct¬ 
ed in the past. 

“The committee feels the old 
method was not fair to partici¬ 
pating students. The colleges 
received the credit and not the 
student,” said Browne. “The 
student came home with a certif¬ 
icate and the college got the 
trophies. 

“Under'the new method the 

t 

student would come home with 
the cup and the college would get 
the credit,” she added. 


Sans Souci Sorority 

SPRING FORMAL 

Las Vegas Live 

A- : ' ° 


* P.M. -1 AM. April 7 
Knights of Columbus Hall 


FREE to all TJC students 


DUNKIN' 


1 Donut 



IPs Worth the Trip. 


1 Drink 


Coupon Expires March 31,1978 
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MR. PIBB 



In the bag 

Pi Kappa Alpha members spelled out the grounds. One fraternity member helped pho- 
fraternity’s Greek initials after the campus tographer Diane Donovan get the picture by 
clean-up campaign. They used the 26 trash climbing a steep tree and snapping the shutter, 
bags they filled while helping clean up the [Staff photo] 

Formal to be April 7 


With rows and rows of lights 
and gigantic cardboard chorus 
girls, Sans Souci sorority will 
bring Las Vegas excitement to the 
April 7 spring formal. 


The dance from 8 p.m.-l a.m. 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall 
is free to all TJC students. 

The “Las Vegas Live” formal 
dance will include glittering casi- 


Red Cross to offer course 
in water safety instruction 


, 

Students interested in qualify¬ 
ing for lifeguarding or teaching 
swimming may attend a water 
safety instructors course spon¬ 
sored by the American Red Cross 
at the Tyler Y family center. 

The course begins April 3. 
Anyone wishing to get credit 
must attend from the first ses¬ 
sion, said Mary Hudson, water 
safety instructor trainer. 

The course will meet for 10 
sessions from 6:30-9:30 p.m. 
Monday and Thursday until May 
4. 

Anyone 17 years or older and 
holding a current advanced life¬ 
saving card is eligible, Hudson 
said. 

“We’re trying to meet the 
need” that comes in the summer 
“by providing training early,” 


Hudson said. 

Instruction is free but a pool fee 
is charged of $5 for Y members 
and $15 for non-members. 


no-style decorations in red, black, 
white and gold, and music by a 
nine-piece show band, says Robin 
Bell, publicity committee chair¬ 
man. 

Refreshments will be cold 
drinks and a large Sans Souci 
cake, she said. 

President Gigi Gray will an¬ 
nounce 13 new officers at the 
dance. Vice President Debbie 
Quigley is in charge of the dance. 

The Student Senate furnished 

• ' i 

$350 for the dance and the 
54-member sorority has “worked 
on decorations more than a 
month,” she said. 


Campus Phi Theta Kappa 

# 

4 

will send two to national meet 


GOES 


DOWN 


TM 


GOOD 


TR Y MR. PIBB. 
ITS NOT A COLA 


AND ITS NOT 
A ROOT BEER. 



TYLER COCA COLA BoYTLING COMPANY 


Phi Theta Kappa President 
Billy Hibbs and Vice . President 
John Beckworth will attend the 
national Phi Theta Kappa con¬ 
vention in Orlando, Fla. 

Hibbs is a sophomore from 
Tyler and Beckworth is a sopho¬ 
more from Longview. 

They will stay three nights, 
April 6, 7 and 8, at Orlando Hyatt 
Hotel, headquarters for the con¬ 
vention. 

The two will fly with a group of 
Texas Phi Theta Kappas from 
Dallas-Fort Worth airport, Eng¬ 
lish instructor and sponsor Lena 
Exum said. 

President Dr. H.E. Jenkins 


decides when to send representa¬ 
tives of the organization and this 
time picked the two to go, Exum 
said. 
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Wanted — waiters, wait¬ 
resses, bus persons, dish¬ 
washers, daytime 10:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m. Maxwell’s Restau¬ 
rant, 1121 E. Second. 



lllarks 
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Wedding k Student Group Rates 


CJ 593-7941 


K-MA*T PLAZA* 1)25 $. SCCKHAM 




You save 

to 70% 

on your entire 
clothing needs - 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 

VESTED SUITS 

* 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT 

SHOP 


1109 E. 5th 

0 

Open 9 till 6 
Next to 

Payless Shoes 
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Running, pitching and batting 


On third base, at left is Apache shortstop 
Stacey Bryce, keeping alert on die base paths. 
Bryce is a freshman from Pine Tree. On the 
mound, center, is Apache sophomore Byron 
Hall from Euless. Hall against Angelina 
brought his season record to 2-0 while pitching 


the Apaches first complete game of the *78 
season. In the batter’s box, right, is Apache 
designated hitter Curtis Pittman. Pittman, a 
freshman from Odessa, Is one of the Tribe’s 
top batters. [Staff photos by Bruce Jones, Mike 
Randall, Mark Renfro] 


Apaches to play University of Wisconsin at 1:30 p.m. Friday 


By CHIPPER STILES 

i \ • k • • • . - \ • * • . 

The Apache baseball team 
plays the University of Wisconsin 
of Steven Point at 1:30 p.m. 
Friday at Mike Carter Field in 
non-conference baseball action. 

In conference play, the Apach¬ 
es dropped a double-header to the 
defending Texas Eastern Confe¬ 
rence champion Paris Dragons by 
the scores of 9-3 and 9-5. 

In the opening game, Paris 
rallied for 4 runs, 2 earned, in the 
third inning off starting pitcher 
Tom Brown. 

The homerun ball killed the 
Apaches again as Paris’ Tom 
Bailey smashed a 0-1 pitch over 
the left-field wall driving in the 
first two runs. 

Brown got into trouble in the 
second inning, allowing one run 
off a walk, single and an error to 
shortstop Stacey Bryce. 

Trailing 5-0 the Apaches scored 
their first run in the fourth as 
designated hitter Curtis Pittman 
led off with a single. Left fielder 
Mark Thornton then doubled and 
first baseman Joe Highnote sin¬ 
gled driving in a run. 

The Apaches scored their other 
two runs in the sixth as Thornton 
led off with his second double of 
the day. 


Highnote then blasted his sec¬ 
ond home run of the season over 
the left field fence making the 
score 9-3. 

Third baseman Johnny Villa-, 
nueva, Thornton and Highnote 
each had two hits. 

Right hander Greg Dallas re¬ 
lieved Brown in the third and 
worked 4-1/3 innings while giving 
up four hits. 

In the second game Paris 
errupted for 4 runs in the top of 
the 10th inning to take the 
double-header 9-5. 

The Apaches trailing 2-1 in the 
fourth scored four times to lead 
5-2. 

D.H. Pittman led off with a 
double which was followed by 
walks to Thornton and Highnote 
loading the bases. 

Catcher Tim Shillings then 
reached base on an error driving 
in a run. 

Shortstop Bobby Lay then 
singled driving in two runs. 

The final tally of the inning was 
driven in by Villanueva on a 
single to left. 

Paris tied it in the bottom of the 
last (seventh) inning as they 
pushed across three runs off 
starting left hander Bill Sebesta. 


Dragon catcher Bailey drove in 
the first run of the inning on a 

triple to deep right center. 

• 8 

Bailey was driven in on a single 
by Tommy Megussen. 

. The final run of the inning 
came in on a single by Sean 
Hinnrichs. 


Leading the Apaches was Pitt- infield play of Villanueva, Lay and 
man with two base hits and the second baseman Mark Schmidt. 
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Vengence rides with Irregulars 
as club defeats Bearcats 3-1 


Rodeo Club plans buckout 

. , ^ 

for night before Field Day 


The Rodeo Club will hold its 
spring buckout Wednesday April 
5 at Nicky Wheeler’s arena to 
precede the April 6 Field Day. 

Sponsored by the recreational 
department. Field Day will con¬ 
sist of contests such as tug-of-war 
and three-legged races. 

The club has scheduled a 
barbecue to begin when Field Day 
events conclude. It will be by the 
TJC tax office behind West Hall. 
Immediately following the barbe¬ 
cue will be a dance in the Teepee 
featuring a live country-western 
band. 

Students must have ID cards to 
be admitted to the buckout. 

Admission is $2 at the gate 


except for those participating in 
jackpot events. They will pay $1. 

For the buckout the club plans 
three jackpot events, says Presi¬ 
dent Rick Shires. They are open 
to anyone in college or high 
school. Bull riding entry fee will 
be $16 and barrel-racing and 
goat-tying $10. 

All organizations on campus 
are encouraged to sponsor a team 
for other events such as goat- 
sacking, boot race, steer-saddl¬ 
ing, and tug-of-war. Shires said. 

Trophies will be awarded to the 
high-point men’s and women’s 
teams. Sigma Phi Epsilon fra¬ 
ternity and Zeta Phi Omega 
sorority won trophies at the fall 
buckout. 


By SCOTT FINLEY 

For those who might remember 
it from last year, the TJC soccer 
team is back—and with a ven¬ 
gence. 

The Jones Irregulars defeated a 
strong Lon Morris College team 
3-1 in their first game of the 
season. 

Called the Irregulars because 
of last year’s tendency to wear 
unmatched game wear, they are 
coached by Dr. Peter E. Jones, 
TJC history instructor. 

Wearing yellow shirts with TJC 
emblems, a variety of shorts 
running from green to blue to 
black and- multicolored socks, the 
16 Irregulars lined up to practice 
some goal shooting. Jones dis¬ 
pensed water from a cider jub 
with a copy of “Better Soccer” by 
Tommy Docherty close at hand. 

At the far end of the field the 
Lon Morris team was doing the 
same thing, clad in green jerseys, 
white shorts and green and white 
socks. Like TJC’s team, most of 
Lon Morris’ players are foreign 
students. 

The two teams began to play 
before a group of 15 spectators 
and mildly interested tennis play¬ 
ers. 

3:04. Lon Morris kicks off and 
the ball rockets up and down the 
field, both teams feeling each 
other out. TJC takes a shot on 
goal, but the Lon Morris goalie 
blocks it with his head. A moment 
later the TJC goalie catches the 
bail with his hands and sends it 
back upfield. 

3:10. TJC scores on a long 


curving shot that carries into the 
Lon Morris net. Seconds later the 
ball is again shot toward the Lon 
Morris goal, but clears the up¬ 
rights and sails off the field. 
“Field goal,” -shouts a little boy 
from the stands. 

A TJC security guard wanders 
onto the end of the field, stands 
and watches. 

3:14. TJC scores again, but has 
it called back because of a hand 
foul. 

3:19. The tempo increases. A 
shot by a TJC player puts the ball 
into the tennis courts, ruining one 
young woman’s volley. Lon Mor¬ 
ris runs in their first substitute. 

3:21. A Lon Morris player goes 
down with a severe muscle 
cramp. Another sub is made. The 
injured player is carried from the 
field. 

“Cover a player,” Jones 
shouts. “To your left. Shoot it to 
your left.” He watches the shot, 
shrugs. “Not quite what I had in 
mind, but it’ll do.” 

3:37. Lon Morris makes its 
third, and supposedly last, sub¬ 
stitution. TJC scores again on a 
foul shot, making it two-zip. 

3:39. Lon Morris’ closest shot 
so far bounces off the top of the 
TJC goal and spectators and some 
of the players look up as a 
twin-engined aircraft roars over 
at 500 feet. 

3:46. The half ends. 

The lime-streaked and sweat¬ 
ing Irregulars hit the coke cans at 
the back of Jones’ car at half 
time. “Take it easy, don't get 
bloated on the stuff,” Jones 
admonishes. “There's water if 


you’d rather.” 

An Irregular hits the air horn in 
his car and yells “Celebrate” 
while everyone jumps two feet. 
Jones whirls around. 

“Don’t celebrate until the next 
40 minutes are up.” He gathers 
the team around him. “Now don’t 
sit on your score. I want two more 
goals this half, then you can goof 

-rr 9i 

Oft. 


4:02. The team takes the field 
for the second half. 

4:05. TJC makes a brilliant 
save on a penalty shot and Lon 
Morris narrowly misses a score. 

4:11. Lon Morris makes a push 
on TJC, shooting once to have the 
ball bounce off the goal, again to 
have it go over the goal. 

4:11:30. They shoot again, and 
a diving save is made by the TJC 
goalie. 

4:24. The referee finally puts a 
stop to the Lon Morris substitut¬ 
ing. A TJC sub goes in. 

4:25. TJC scores again on a 
penalty shot. 

4:28. A Lon Morris player is 
belted in the mouth and nose. 
Jones runs to put ice on the 
player’s bleeding face. 

4:45. Six minutes left. Lon 
Morris scores its firsl goal and a 
TJC player goes out with a cramp. 
From there it’s all downhill. 

4:46. The game ends and the 
two teams indulge in the usual 
handshaking, but not without a 
degree of animosity. For the 
angry and embittered Lon Morris 
players, it’s a long ride back to 
Jacksonville. For the TJC players, 
the win is glorious, but fleeting. 
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Criminal released,Nazarene executed,tomh empty 


Editor’s note: Billie Pye has 
written as if she were a reporter 
actually present during that week 
the crucifixion occurred. 


By BILLIE PYE 

JERUSALEM—Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, famous healer and teacher 
who performed miracles for three 
years, is missing from his tomb, it 
was discovered this morning. 

This event climaxes a week of 
turmoil, trial and execution. 

Three friends reportedly found 
the great stone that sealed the 
grave rolled back and "the body 
gone when they went to the burial 
site at dawn Sunday. 

“We had just been discussing 
who would move the stone so we 
could put spices around our 
Lord’s body,” said Mary Magda¬ 
lene, one of his followers. 

Jesus, age 33, died on the cross 
Friday afternoon. His death by 
crucifixion came after he was 
accused and found guilty of trying 
to set up a Jewish kingdom in 
opposition to Emperor Caesar. 

Pontius Pilate,'the Roman gov¬ 
ernor, presided at the trial. Pilate 
said: ; ^ 

» 4 « 4 *> 4 » | 

‘A trumped-up charge’ 

“Although 1 couldn’t-under¬ 
stand exactly what Jesus was 
trying to accomplish with his 
work, I didn’t really think he was 
guilty—a trumped-up charge. 

“Following pqr custom of re¬ 
leasing a prisoner at Passover, I 
offered Jesus and Barabbas, hop¬ 
ing the people would choose 
Jesus, but they selected for 
release that infamous criminal.” 

John, one of Jesus’ disciples 
who witnessed the execution said, 
“I have never seen soldiers so 
cruel and blood thirsty.” 

They dressed him in a purple 
robe just like he was a king, but 
only to mock him, and the crown 
they put on his head was made of 
thorns. 

“The soldiers hit him, spit on 
him and took him to the hill of 
Golgotha where they stripped 
him, In the usual manner, they 
nailed his hands and feet to the 
wood.” 

Many people watched the affair 
out of curiosity and a few laughed 
when a soldier gave Jesus vinegar 
to drink when he said he was 
thirsty. 


lAnghlng priests 

One witness claimed the chief 
priests also laughed and said, 
“He could save others but not 
himself. ’ ’ 

Another said Jesus prayed to 
God to forgive the soldiers be¬ 
cause they didn’t know what they 
were doing. 

Shortly before Jesus breathed 
his last he cried out, “My God, 
my God, why have you forsaken 


“My son is dead,” said Mary 
through her tears. “I loved him 
with all my heart though I never 
really understood him. 

“His actions were very puzzl¬ 
ing, even as a little boy—if only 
he had abided by the Jewish laws 
he would be alive today.” 

Salome said he would not have 
been arrested if Judas hadn’t 
betrayed him to the members of 

Sanhedrin—and for “only 30 
pieces of silver.” 



me?” 

This cry was wrung from him 
because he suffered so much and 
was separated from his followers, 
said a bystander. He cried for 
help and God answered his prayer 
and let him die. 

But Jesus was triumphant 
when he said, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit, ’ ’ said 
Salome, a follower from Galilee. 


“Jesus knew all along about 
the plot and who was behind it,” 
said the apostle James. 

“All 12 of us apostles had 
Passover with him and he said 
this would be our last supper 
together, because one of us would 
betray him. 

“We all asked Jesus ‘Is it I?’, 
and he said it was the one whom 
he would give a piece of bread. 


“When Jesus gave the bread to 
Judas he told him, ‘ Whatever you 
do, do it quickly,’ and Judas left 
immediately.” 

The trauma began last Sunday . 
when Jesus was on his way to 
Jerusalem. He stopped for a day 
of rest at the home of friends 
Mary, Martha and Lazarus in the 
little town of Bethany. 

Hundreds of other persons 
were also on their way to Jerusa¬ 
lem for the Feast of the Passover. 
Word spread fast that Jesus was 
in Bethany and they descended 
on him. 

Some came just to see Jesus 
while others wanted to look at 
Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised 
from the dead a few weeks 
before. 

Three dramatic things occured 
on Monday. 

Jesus was again on his way to 
Jerusalem when he stopped to eat 
fruit from a fig tree. When he 
found there were no figs on it he 
uttered a curse, as a symbol that 
God had judged the fruitlessness 
of the chief priests. 

Next, Jesus raided the temple 
for the second time in his ministry 
and drove out the traders who 
sold animals for sacrifice. 

“My house shall be called a 
house of prayer but you have 
made it a den of thieves,” he 
shouted. 

The third event was when two 
disciples brought their Greek 
friends to see Jesus. 

Jesus told the Greeks he was 
like a grain of wheat that must 
. perish if the grain is to be reaped. 
If the Greeks wanted to be 
honored by God and him, they 
must also be prepared to sacri¬ 
fice. 

One member of the Sanhedrin 
said he asked Jesus who gave him 
the authority to clean the temple 
the day before. 

‘Talked in parables’ 

“He answered me with par¬ 
ables. He answered everything 
with parables—one couldn’t get a 
straight answer from him,” he 
said. 

The Jewish rulers were de¬ 
termined to arrest Jesus, bring 
him to trial and “get rid of him for 
good,” explained another disci¬ 
ple. 

“Jesus returned to Bethany as 
the rulers plotted and informed us 
that in two days he would fall to 


his enemies and be crucified.” 

The disciple told of an event 
that happened Wednesday even¬ 
ing when Jesus dined in the home 
of Simon, whom he had cured of 
leprosy. Lazarus, Mary and Mar¬ 
tha were among the guests. 

When Mary poured expensive 
perfume over Jesus’ head, while 
he was eating, disciple Judas 
said, “I think she is very extrav¬ 
agant—the perfume should have 
been sold and the money given to 
the poor.” 

Jesus reprimanded him and 
said the beauty of her act would 
never be forgotten. 

After the rebuke, Judas went to 
the Sanhedrin and made an 
agreement to deliver Jesus to 
them the following night. 

On Thursday the disciples ask¬ 
ed Jesus where they should go to 
prepare the Passover meal. 

“I want John and Peter to go to 
the city where they will meet a 
man carrying a pitcher of water, 
follow him to his house and ask 
where we can eat the Passover,” 
said Jesus. 

When Peter and John found the 

X 

man he said, “Jesus is an old 
friend of mine and is welcome to 
use one of my guest rooms.” 

Diverse theories 

Different theories emerge from 
the man on the street as to what 
happened to the body of the great 
miracle worker. 

One said he thought robbers 
had stolen Jesus’ body and were 
holding it for ransom. 

Another said a soldier guarding 
the grave told him at dawn he felt 
a terrible trembling—like an 
earthquake. 

He said a man dressed in 
clothes as white as snow came 
down from the sky and rolled back 
the great stone that sealed the 
tomb. He said it frightened him 
so badly he ran and hid and didn’t 
know what happened afterwards. 

The rumor his followers believe 
is that Jesus has gone to heaven 
and is now with God. Still in a 
state of shock, they are recalling 
he said he would go to meet the 
Father. 

The mourning of Jesus by his 
followers has not dampened the 
spirits of the hundreds who 
traveled to the city to celebrate 
the annual festival of Passover. 

For most it has been a week of 
prayers, singing and pageantry. 


Attend church 
Easter Sunday 


Smith County Baptist Association 

2 Missions 

54 Cooperated Southern Baptist Churches 
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lAuk<L AttfW&t Church- 


2107 WOODLAWN 


PHONE 592-02-42 


TYLER.TEXAS 75701 
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WORSHIP SERVICES II A. M. AND 1 P. M 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9: 45 A c M. 


WORSHIP BROADCAST 101 30 A. M . 
SUNDAY ON KTYL 93 FM 


CHARLES MILLIKAN 
PASTOR 


MARVIN UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 

300 W. Erwin 

. Dr. Wayne McClesky, pastor 


Morning Worship 8:45-10:55 a.m. 

Evening Worship - 6:30 p.m. 
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Crisis hotline could 

help prevent suicides 

• , • » 

Having long set the pace for community colleges, TJC could 

now address itself to a problem of growing concern—the troubled 

student. 

« 

That student who outwardly seems happy and well adjusted, 
but in truth has periods of “silent desperation” and feels he has 
no one to turn to for help. 

Busy counselors do all they can and sympathetic instructors 
assist if given a chance. But opportunities are limited. 

An innovative way of helping could be a “crisis hotline” on 
campus. A student would need only to dial a phone number and 
discuss his problems without anyone knowing his identity. No 
stigma is attached if he doesn’t have to give his name. 

Peer pressure rarely allows a young person at TJC or 
anywhere to admit he is homesick, depressed or having 
financial, girlfriend or boyfriend problems. 

Too often one problem builds on another until he sees no way 
out of his plight but suicide. 

Suicide ranks as the third biggest killer of young persons, 
with more suspected in form of intentional automobile 
accidents. 

Crisis hotline workers are trained in the actual intervention of 
potential suicides. 

For the majority, a hotline could lead to a more satisfying life 
for a young person, because most troubles are not a matter of 
life versus death. 

Dr. Ira Iscoe, director of the Institute of Human Development 
and Family Study at the University of Texas at Austin and head 
consultant for the Hogg Foundation for mental health, had long 
recognized this problem and urged the University to do 
something about it. 

. * • * - < . * 4 

But it was not until late ’60’s when a student climbed to the 
top of the tower'on campus and started shooting persons at 
random that the administration heard Iscoe’s plea. 

The student sniper had gone to college counselors and the 
student health center with his troubles. They either didn’t 
realize the seriousness or were unable to help. 

Would he have used a crisis hotline if there had been one on 
campus? No one will ever know, but it did bring home to the 

college authorities that students have many unnoticed 
struggles. 

After the tragedy, the university recognized a college must do 
more for students than just fulfill their educational pursuits. 

With Iscoe’s help and guidance a hotline was set in motion, 
available 24 hours a day. 

Part of each day and night trained volunteers man the 
phones. The other hours have 10-minute taped messages. 

The tapes cover everything from stress to marriage problems 
to failing a test. Instructions are given on each tape on how and 
where to get additional help if the crisis is immediate. 
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By SCOTT FINLEY 

Good old windy March. 

“In like a lion, out like a 
lamb,” goes the saying. This 
• March is no exception. Invari¬ 
ably, wind brings agony for 
contact lens wearers and alarm 
for small car owners, but some¬ 
times ecstasy for kite flyers. 

My high-school age brother 
came to me the other day with a 
couple of new kites and some 
string and said, “Let’s see if we 
can still fly them.” Today’s kite is 
not the wood and paper contrap¬ 
tion with a cloth tail made of 
Dad’s ripped up shirts you re¬ 
member from childhood. 

Rather, it is a devilish con-, 
foundment with large bat wings 
of black plastic held together by 
plastic and wooden struts. It 
carries a couple of 25 foot plastic 
streamers from its tail and is 
flown from a paper tube around 
which one wraps 500-1,000 feet of 
string. 

After a grueling hour of as¬ 
sembling the creature and getting 
the string unsnarled from a room 
full of furniture and two cats who 
should have really known better, I 
joined my brother on a large open 
field. Naturally, we were sur¬ 
rounded by that nemesis of kite 
flyers, high-tension powerlines. 

Today’s kite can be launched 
by one person, provided a 40 mph 
wind is blowing and there is 
enough room to hold the indoor 
Olympics in. Both conditions 
were present and soon our kites 
were soaring. 

“Look,” I said, “I’m a college 


sophomore. Why am I standing 
here holding onto a patented 
Tailly-Moe kite when I should be 
home studying?” 

“Don’t gripe,” said my broth¬ 
er, patiently letting out the re¬ 
mainder of his 1,000 feet of 
string. There was a sudden jerk 
and he staggered forward. 

“I’m in the jet stream,” he 
announced excitedly. I peered up 
at his kite, no more than a black 
speck, then at my own, a bit more 
visible and flying at 500 feet. 

“You’re not in the jet stream,” 

I began to explain. After all, I go 
to college and ought to know. 
“You’re...” 

A tornado I never saw gave my 
kite a lurch and the string burned 
into my fingers. I let go, a mistake • 
if I ever made one. The stupid kite 
was out on its own at 500 feet. 

Ignoring my bleeding hand, I 
raced after the paper dowel by 
now already lifting up into the 
air—but it was too fast for me. By 
the time I climbed the hill, the 
dowel had swung itself around a 
powerline and the kite was flying 
merrily along at 500 feet. I stared 
up at it, cursed Ben Franklin, 
then went to inform my brother. 

“Simple,” he observed. “Tie a 
string, around a rock, throw the 
rock over the kite string, then pull 
it down to where you can get a 
hand on it and reel it in. ’ ’ 

Even though he doesn’t go to 
college I took his advice, which 
was far better than the shotgun I 
had had in mind. After several 
misfires, I succeeded in getting 
the recovery string firmly in hand 
over the kite string, and began to 


pull down. 

The string snapped, leaving the 
useless dowel hanging from the 
powerline and the kite took off 
again, still at 500 feet. I didn’t 
. even bother to look up, merely 
turned and walked back to my 
brother. 

“Brilliant idea,” I chided him. 
‘ ‘ But the string broke and the kite 
took off.” 

“Are you sure?” He pointed 
with his free hand back into the 
air. I turned and stared again. 

The blasted kite was still 
hanging at 500 feet, not moving 
anymore than a kite would nor¬ 
mally under those conditions. I 
walked back up to it and discov¬ 
ered why. 

The free end of the string which 
had snapped and somehow 
wound itself into the small 
branches at the top of a tall oak 
tree. 

‘ ‘ Flies better without you than 
it did with you,” my brother 
observed. 

Now comes the strange part. 
That was at 3:30 on a Sunday 
afternoon. The kite was still flying 
from the top of that oak tree at 7 
o’clock Monday night, and would 
probably be flying yet had it not 
been for a violent thunderstorm 
later that night. > - 

Since relating this story to 
various non-believers, I have 
been recommended for psychia- 
. trie help, to be an apprentice to 
Peanuts creator Charles Schultz 
or a screenwriter for Walt Disney. 

To those who don’t believe me. 
I’ve only got one thing to say—go 
fly a kite. 



The university’s hotline is under the direction of the 
psychology department, whose members have responsibility of 
making available professionals to train the volunteers. 

Iscoe thinks colleges spend too much time doing “business.” 
They should get their priorities in order. 

A college needs to be accountable to students. 

If TJC should undertake the challenge and venture forth with 
its own hotline, it possibly could be accomplished without 
spending any money—just time. 

In the spirit of progress and hope, TJC could be a crusader—a 
new dimension for an already academically sound college. 

If a “crisis hotline” could save the life of only one student or 
move another toward greater self esteem the effort would be 
worth it. 


To the reader: 

Because of limited space-, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

The only editing is deletion of 
potentially libelous statements 
and what the staff considers 
crude language. 

Editors, Carla Thornton 

Brenda Hooker 

«• ‘ * 

Reading vital skill, 

* • > * 

freshman declares 
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To the editor: 

Is the number of high school 
and college students who can’t 
read at an adequate level shock¬ 
ing? Shocking to some, maybe 
but not to me. Reading was a 
problem for me in grade school. 

I feel more effort should be put 
into teaching children the basic 
reading skills. Either a child 
learns to read by the fourth grade 
or he is in academic trouble.' 

Today, practically everything a 
person does in life requires some 
reading. Even if it's just reading 
directions to assemble a toy, or 
following a recipe to bake bread, 
let alone passing a driver’s li¬ 
cense test—reading is required. 

Why doesn't the child hear and 
understand the teacher? Mavbe 

or 

he is bored and his mind wan¬ 
ders. Should he be given reading 


material that will interest him? 

The most important lesson I 
learned starting in grade school 
is, don’t trust the school to 
educate your child. Pay close 
attention to his progress in the 
second and third grades. He may 
need a lot of help from you. 

On the 6 o’clock news I listened 
to a school principal explain why 
he refuses to pass any student to 
the next grade unless the student 
could read at the required level. 
He said there has been a marked 
improvement in the students’ 
performances because of this 
requisite. 

It does appear our educators 
have finally recognized there is a 
problem. The findings of a Uni¬ 
versity of Texas study indicates a 
lot of students simply are not 
prepared to function in the real 
world. They have trouble making 
out a deposit slip, writing checks, 
and doing ordinary, practical 
things. 

This includes 22 percent of 
college graduates. 

Passing to the next grade in 
school is not a democratic right. 
One has to earn this opportunity 
through adequate study. 

More research and more effort 
must be put into teaching our 
children to read, even if a 
re-allocation of educational funds 
is required. Basic education is not 
reactionary. It is a step forward, 
preparing the next generation to 


run this country—hopefully bet¬ 
ter than the past. 

Sincerely, 

B. Elaine Lansing 
Hide-Away Lake 
Freshman 

Need expressed for 
variety of speakers 

To the editor: 

So far, over the past two 
semesters, the vast amount of 
extra curricular activities; Relig¬ 
ious Emphasis Week, the B.J. 
Thomas concert, the showing of 
the “Cross and the Switchblade” 
and particularly speakers David 
Wilkerson, Nicky Cruz and Char¬ 
lie Shedd, have been directed at 
religious matters. 

There is of couyse, nothing 
wrong with religious programs 
being presented at school but 
surely there must be people who 
would be glad to speak or present 
a program here on other topics as 
well. 

Jon Russel Galbreath 
Key West. Fla. 

Freshman 

Editor’s note: A non-religious 
speech by Hyung Kun Kim was 
presented to the student body 
March 13, 1978. 
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. friendship 
essential to Korea 


Consul general addresses press 

Koreans upset about Park scandal 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

The Korean people are un¬ 
happy about the Tungson Park 
affair. 

Hyung-Kun Kim, consul gen¬ 
eral of the Republic of Korea, 
made this statement about Park 
at a news conference in the 
Student Center after his speech in 
Wise Auditorium. 

Kim said Park has disgraced 
the image of our country. “There 
was a demand by the opposition 
party to conduct an investigation 
of our own.” 

However, he didn’t think the 
Park affair would affect Korean 
relationships with the United 
States. 'v 

The reason for the difficulty in 
the beginning of the investigation 
was due to a problem in reconcil¬ 
ing differences in the Korean 
legal system and United States 
legal system. 

“We’re appalled at the whole 
thing,” he said. “The basic 
intention of our government is to 
cooperate.” 

His purpose for speaking at 
TJC was political in nature. Kim 
said it is his job to represent his 
government and to engage in this 
type of activity. 

TJC beneficiary Watson Wise 
quickly added that Kim had come 
at his invitation. 

Kim said it is his goal to bring 
understanding of the Korean 
people to the United States. 

Regarding Korean military 
strength and their need for U.S. 
troops, Kim said they' are not 
strong enough without U.S. sup¬ 
port. 

“By the early 1980s we will be 
able to stand up ourselves,” Kim 
said. He made it clear that by 
“stand up ourselves” he meant 
not win or lose but to be good 
enough as a deterrent to North 
Korea. 

Kim said Koreans feel the 
threat of war is always there. For 
this reason his country has tried 
to convince U.S. policy makers of 
the necessity of continued mili¬ 
tary support. 

Other Asian countries are 
strongly opposed to U.S. with¬ 
drawal, Kim said. They feel if 
something happens to Korea it 
will affect their security. Japan 
especially feels their security is 


directly concerned. 

Kim said he is stationed in 
Houston because it is geograph¬ 
ically well located and there is a 
fairly large Korean population 


there. 

Korea has nine consul generals 
in the United States and the 
Houston office was opened 10 
years ago. 


V-.vXy 
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A kidney dialysis machine indirectly was responsible for Korean 
Consul General Hyung Kun Kim coming to TJC’s campus. A 
dedication of the machine in a Korean hospital was the occasion 
when Kim met Tyler oilman Watson Wise. Wise, a longtime 
TJC beneficiary, sponsored Kim’s visit to campus. [Staff photo 
by Diane Donovan] 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

The Republic of Korea is one of 
the United States closest allies. 
They need this country’s friend¬ 
ship because they live under the 
constant threat of war with North 
Korea. 

Thus Hyung-Kun Kim, one of 
nine consul generals in the United 
States, explained the tie between 
the two nations. 

Kim described to a full house in 
Wise Auditorium problems and 
progress of his Korea. 

Kim came right to one of the 
main issues of the day by dis¬ 
cussing the Tongsun Park affair. 
This situation has caused many 
people in the United States to 
harbor misconceptions about his 
country, he said. 

Because the case is still open, it 
was not the time to discuss it, but 
the consul general could make a 
few observations: 

First, the incident is blown out 
of proportion because many have 
taken advantage of the political 
situation. 

Second, confusion exists about 
the Korean motivation, which is 
to generate good will. 

“My country wanted to fully 
cooperate with the United States. 
Korea is one of the most faithful 
allies of the United States. 

“The Park case is one pf the 
most unfortunate incidents which 
has taken place in Korean-U.S. 
relationships.” 

After getting past the hurdle of 
Park, Kim acquainted the audi¬ 
ence with South Korean geogra¬ 
phy. He said it is a country of 
38,000 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of 36 million creating an 
average density of 945 persons 
per square mile. 

Texas is seven times bigger. It 
would take the entire population 
of the United States and Canada 
to contain an equivalent density. 

Korea is sandwiched by three 
major world powers—China, 
USSR and Japan. “We have had 
to ward off the rivalry of three 
powers.” 

This is part of the reason Korea 
is interested in the United States 
as an ally. America didn’t have 
territorial ambitions about Korea, 
Kim said, and being a world 
power, offered solid possibilities 
for diplomatic relationships which 
began in 1882. 

“Our friendship was sealed 
with blood during the Korean 
War.” 

South Korean has often been a 
target of critics, Kim admitted. 
“Ultimate democratic ideals must 
be preserved with a political 
system which best fits the histori¬ 
cal situation. 

“We are living under constant 


• « 

Pen can halt troop withdrawal 


By BRENDA HOOKER 

American young people are the 
power of tomorrow—the . ones 
who can make the difference in 
whether U.S. troops pull out of 
South Korea. 

So said Frankston freshman 
Wayne Wedgeworth at the press 
conference following the speech 
of Hyung Kun Kim, consul 
general of the Republic of Korea 
in Houston. 

He said he thought the pen of 
the people had great power in the 
United States and that he would 
write to his senator and con¬ 
gressman and whoever else that 


could help. 

“I am sympathetic with Ko¬ 
rea,” he said. “We control the 
government and we can make the 
difference.” 

Wedgeworth served two and a 
half years in the Air Force toward 
the closing of the Vietnam War in 
the Intelligence Operation field 
observing troop movement of 
communists forces and is aware 
of what is happening in Korea. 

“Kim said many things stud¬ 
ents were not aware of.” he said. 
“But he talked straightforward.” 

The United States lost Vietnam 
as an ally when it pulled troops 
out. And if they pull out of Korea 


now they will be “cutting their 
own throats,” he said. 

If the U.S. troops withdraw 
now, another war is inevitable 
and there “will be no winner.” 

The question is, “Will the 
people allow the troops to go back 
when war does start?” Wedge¬ 
worth asked. 

“What other country will de¬ 
pend on us if we do pull out?” he 
asked. 

Wedgeworth said if Korean 
speakers continue to go to cam¬ 
puses and relate what is happen¬ 
ing. more students will write to 
their congressmen in support of 
Korea. 


threat of invasion from the North. 
The opposition has 20 army 
divisions ready to strike at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Because they are living through 
wartime conditions, Kim said, 
there are limitations on basic 
freedoms. 

But he pointed out this type of 
limitation has occurred in the 
United States iir similar stress- 
filled times. As an example, he 
cited Lincoln’s suspension of 
habeas corpus and the internment 
of the Japanese in what amounted 
to concentration camps in World 
War II. 

His country’s most pressing 
problem is to safeguard human 
rights from enslavement of com¬ 
munist rule. 

“If we can manage to remain, 
then we can adopt a political 
system closer to the U.S. stand¬ 
ard.” 

If U.S. Armed forces are re¬ 
moved, it could tempt the North 
to invade. The North may think 
the United States will not fight if 
U.S. troops are not in the country 
and will claim it is a civil war 
which defies outside intervention. 

“We are not asking the United 
States to remain because we don’t 
want to defend ourselves,” he 
said. The presence of U.S. troops 
are needed to discourage North 
Korea.' 

I 

“The crux of the question is not 
how to win, but how to stop it 
before it happens.” 

“Another war is sure to bring 
total destruction. A precarious 
power balance exists.” 

South Korea has undergone 

tremendous change since 1961. 
This change encompasses all 
phases of life including economic 
and cultural. 

The Korean family has been 
transformed from bare suste¬ 
nance of less than $100 per capita 
to $700 per capita. 

The gross national product has 
increased four times from 1962— 
1976. 

“We have achieved self-suf¬ 
ficiency in rice production for the 
first time,” Kim said. 

This phenomenal advancement 
is partially due to the “new 
community movement plan” of 
the government of South Korea. 

This plan involved an invest¬ 
ment of $2 million for expansion 
to full capacity within rural vill¬ 
ages. 

The basic goal of the five-year 
plan is to cultivate positive atti¬ 
tude by: 

—Improving living conditions 
by instilling self-help. 

—By having villages choose a 
leader to improve it by organiza¬ 
tion and cooperation. 

—To encourage villages to take 
on projects to increase income. 

As a result of this plan, rural 
household income exceeded ur¬ 
ban household income in 1975. 

A spiritual revival is instilling 
confidence. 

In retrospect the voluntary 
participation of the people has 
been the foundation of economic 
growth, Kim said. 

Sometimes human rights have 
been violated but the consensus is 
that it takes mutual trust and 
cooperation to make such pro¬ 
gress. 

“We are determined and hap¬ 
py people. Give us the benefit of 
the doubt and acknowledge our 
accomplishments. ’ ’ 

Kim is stationed in the Korean 
Houston office. He has repre¬ 
sented his country in Thailand, 
Brazil and Vietnam. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































